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CHAPTER  I 


A  PLAY  EXTEMPORE 

(What  is  the  Theatre?) 

"Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors;  watch  tonight,  pray  tomorrow.  Gal- 
lants, lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship 
come  to  you!  What,  shall  we  be  merry?  Shall  we  have  a  play 
extempore?" — Shakespeare,  Henry  IV,  Part  1. 

Of  all  the  arts,  that  of  the  theatre  is  probably  the  closest  to 
us  ordinary  humans  who  play  no  instrument,  wield  no  brush, 
and  write  no  books.  We  all  act.  We  act  almost  continuously.  The 
only  difference  between  us  and  the  professional  actor  is  that  he 
is  more  skilful  at  it,  and  we  all  love  to  watch  him  exercise  his 
skill.  Acting  is  an  imitation  of  an  action,  long  since  learned.  It  is 
a  repetition  of  words,  long  since  memorized.  It  is  to  pretend 
that  you  are  something  which  you  really  are  not,  or  that  you  are 
someone  else.  If  you  live  in  society,  you  act.  Someone  says,  "How 
are  you?"  You  say,  "Fine,"  but  you  have  a  dreadful  headache. 
You  are  acting.  Perhaps  you  would  rather  say  that  you  are 
exercising  social  conventions  but  they  are  nothing  but  pretense 
from  beginning  to  end  and,  consequently,  acting. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  just  when  this  social  acting  began. 
Undoubtedly  it  developed  side  by  side  with  peoples'  habit  of 
living  in  communities ;  in  the  beginning  it  was  merely  pantomime 
of  one  kind  or  another,  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Hence  the  title  of  this  chapter.  Eventually  the  art  of  the  theatre 
passed  from  extemporaneous  pantomine  to  planned  entertain- 
ment, written  by  a  poet  and  performed  by  specially  trained  actors. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  the  theatre  is  taken  seriously.  The  the- 
atrical age  in  which  we  live  was  founded  by  the  great  and  solemn 
late  nineteenth  century  writers  of  problem  plays — Henrik  Ibsen, 
Gerhart  Hauptmann,  August  Strindberg,  Eugene  Brieux,  and 
countless  others.  They  wrote  plays  in  order  to  teach  us  a  lesson — 
about  ourselves  or  about  the  society  in  which  we  live.  Hardly 
anybody  goes  to  see  their  plays  today.  Great  numbers  of  people 
go  to  see  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  or  Hamlet,  or  The  School  for 
Scandal,  or  Oedipus  Rex.  It  would  be  worth  our  while  to  wonder 
why. 

The  primary  reason  is  contained  within  a  single  word :  story. 
Any  old,  wandering  Irish  story  teller  can  tell  you  what  people 
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like  to  hear.  They  like  to  hear  exciting  tales  of  love  and  hate, 
of  war  and  heroism,  of  fear  and  the  victory  over  fear,  of  man's 
struggle  against  nature.  That  is  the  kind  of  stories  the  old  man 
tells.  That  is  the  kind  of  stories  good  plays  tell.  For  plays  are 
merely  another  form  of  story-telling,  and  the  better  and  the 
more  exciting  the  story  is,  the  better  the  play.  If  the  story  is  no 
good,  the  play  is  no  good — no  matter  how  edifying  the  moral  of 
it  is.  So  let  us  forget  about  sermons  and  morals  in  our  study  of 
plays.  Let  us  enjoy  ourselves,  because  that  is  what  the  theatre 
is  for. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  however,  let  us  add  this:  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  good  play  is  for  entertainment  purposes 
primarily,  it  is  only  partly  good  if  it  does  not  have  a  point.  None 
of  us  likes  to  waste  two  hours  of  good  time  and  two  dollars  of 
good  money  without  getting  something  besides  a  few  laughs  out 
of  it.  We  all  like  to  carry  something  away  with  us  from  the  the- 
atre. It  does  not  matter  greatly  whether  we  carry  the  point 
of  the  story  in  our  hearts  or  in  our  heads.  A  play  is  only  a  poor 
thing  if  it  gives  us  nothing  to  enjoy  after  we  get  home,  if  there 
is  nothing  to  think  about  afterwards,  or  to  talk  about.  When 
you  leave  the  theatre  after  a  good  performance  of  a  good  play, 
you  carry  with  you  a  hushed  sense  of  having  participated  in  an 
experience  that  has  made  you,  perhaps,  a  little  better  than  you 
were,  a  little  wiser,  a  little  richer  in  human  experience  and  under- 
standing. The  good  playwright  will  give  you  this  wonderful 
feeling  without  your  being  aware  of  it  at  all.  You  think  you  are 
being  entertained,  but  actually  you  are  participating  in  life.  The 
bad  playwright  (and  most  of  the  so-called  "problem-play- 
wrights")  will  make  you  so  conscious  of  the  message  that  you 
do  not  get  a  chance  to  forget  yourself,  to  lose  yourself  in  the  lives 
up  there  on  the  stage  and,  thus,  to  enjoy  yourself. 

1.  Why  Do  We  Go  to  the  Theatre? 

The  Stage  in  Action,  by  Samuel  Selden,  Chapter  I 

Discuss  the  three  reasons  why  people  go  to  the  theatre.   Check  them 
according  to  your  own  reasons. 
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2.  Love  of  Dramatic  Art  Is  an  Instinct 

The  Theatre,  by  Sheldon  Cheney,  Chapters  I  and  II 

Discuss  the  primitive  connections  between  man  and  his  desire  to  ex- 
press himself  with  whatever  tools  come  in  handy — in  this  case  his  body 
and  his  voice. 

Consider  planned  acting  in  connection  with  social  acting. 

Trace  the  development  of  dramatic  art  from  the  very  first  beginnings. 

3.  The  Connection  between  Life  and  the  Theatre 

The  Theory  of  the  Theatre,  by  Clayton  Hamilton,  Chapter  II 

What  are  the  "crowd"  qualities  of  an  audience  and  how  do  they 

manifest  themselves?    How  do  they  influence  the  form  and  contents  of 

dramatic  entertainment? 

If  you  have  time  get  a  discussion  going  on  the  fascinating  connection 

between  art  and  life,  as  expressed  in  the  colorful  life  on  the  stage. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  DRAMA'S  LAWS 

(What  is  a  Play?)' 

"The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live." 

— Samuel  Johnson,  Prologue.    (Spoken  by  David 
Garrick  on  opening  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  1774) 

"A  play  is  a  representation,  by  actors,  on  a  stage,  before  an 
audience,  of  a  struggle  between  human  wills,  motivated  by 
emotion  rather  than  by  intellect,  and  expressed  in  terms  of  ob- 
jective action." 

This  is  how  Clayton  Hamilton  ends  his  chapter,  What  is  a 
Play?  It  is  a  neat  statement  and  extremely  correct,  but  for  us 
who  are  not  necessarily  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  such 
phrases  as  ".  .struggle  between  human  wills,"  ".  .motivated  by 
emotion  rather  than  by  intellect,"  and  "  .  .expressed  in  terms 
of  objective  action,"  it  may  seem  a  little  too  pat. 

Let  us,  therefore,  take  this  statement  apart  and  examine  the 
meaning  of  each  phrase: 

"A  Representation,  by  Actors,  on  a  Stage, 
before  an  Audience" 

A  play  is  written  to  be  acted,  not  to  be  read.  Until  the  play 
is  in  the  process  of  performance  it  is  merely  a  score,  like  a  piece 
of  music.  Consequently  when  we  read  a  play,  we  must  not  take 
it  at  face  value.  We  must  bring  to  the  reading  of  it  a  certain 
knowledge  of  how  plays  are  staged,  and  what  the  limitations 
and  possibilities  of  the  stage  are.  Hence  my  advice  to  read  Mr. 
Hewitt's  book,  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Play  Production.  After  a 
careful  study  of  this  volume  you  will  find  that  you  are  able  to 
stage  a  play  in  your  mind  as  you  read  it.  You  will  never  enjoy 
a  play  fully  until  you  have  mastered  this  pre-requisite.  After 
you  have  accomplished  it,  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  play  with 
your  mind's  eye,  and  the  whole  script  will  take  on  an  entirely 
new  dimension  and  meaning  to  you. 
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"Of  a  Struggle  Between  Human  Wills" 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  get  the  students  in  a  play  writing 
class  to  remember  is  that  a  play  must  deal  with  conflict.  Being 
young  and  ardent,  they  have  many  things  they  want  to  get  off 
their  chests,  so,  instead  of  writing  plays,  they  write  vehicles  for 
their  philosophical  ideas.  One  wants  to  write  about  loneliness. 
His  play  deals  with  a  character  who  talks  about  nothing  but  the 
various,  poetic  phases  of  loneliness.  Individually  the  lines  may 
be  very  beautiful,  and  the  descriptions  of  loneliness  very  touch- 
ing and  effective,  but  his  character  does  nothing.  He  does  not  act. 
He  merely  talks. 

Another  wants  to  write  about  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the 
American  nation.  He  launches  into  long  political  and  economic 
tirades,  which  are  just  talk,  not  conflict,  not  action. 

When  you  point  this  out  to  the  student  playwrights  they  say, 
"But  surely  it  is  better  to  have  something  to  say  than  just  to 
write  junk  for  entertainment.' '  They  have  it  all  backwards.  A 
play  is  primarily  entertainment.  Entertainment  comes  first,  and 
afterwards,  if  you  are  a  great  enough  artist,  comes  edification. 
None  of  these  young  students  are  great  enough  artists — yet. 
So  we  try  to  teach  them  that,  just  as  a  table  is  a  certain  object, 
built  in  a  certain  way,  to  serve  a  certain  purpose,  so  is  a  play 
a  certain  object,  built  a  certain  way,  to  serve  a  certain  purpose. 
It  is  built  of  conflict.  Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  the  emotions  of  the 
audience  (arousing  their  intellects  is  a  secondary  matter).  When 
the  audience  goes  to  the  theatre,  it  is  to  see  a  sort  of  mental  or 
emotional  boxing-match  between  a  good  man  and  a  bad  man,  a 
hero  and  a  villain,  or  between  other  opposing  forces,  one  of 
which  must  be  good  (so  the  audience  can  be  for  it),  and  one  of 
which  must  be  bad  (so  the  audience  can  be  against  it) . 

"The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give,"  ....  so  a  play 
must  deal  with  conflict  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  audience 
for  a  struggle  in  which  they  can  cheer  the  winner  and  hiss  the 
loser. 

"Motivated  by  Emotion  Rather  than  by  Intellect" 

The  audience  in  the  theatre  is  a  crowd.  A  crowd's  instincts 
and  reactions  are  emotional  rather  than  intellectual.  Consequent- 
ly a  play,  as  well  as  an  effective  political  speech,  must  appeal  to 
the  emotions  by  exhibiting  the  emotions.  The  above-mentioned 
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conflict,  then,  must  deal  almost  invariably  with  an  emotional 
struggle,  motivated  by  such  elementary  drives  as  love,  hate,  fear, 
or  desire  for  revenge.  I  am  not  saying  that  a  play  cannot  be 
based  on  an  intellectual  idea.  Innumerable  plays  are.  But  this 
intellectual  idea  must  be  expressed  through  emotional  symbols. 

''Expressed  in  Terms  of  Objective  Action" 

This  statement  is  the  core  of  the  definition.  The  word  drama 
was  originally  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  meant  then,  as  now, 
"to  do,"  or  "to  act."  Not  to  talk.  Not  to  prognosticate.  Not  to 
preach.  But  to  externalize  internal,  emotional  drives  in  terms  of 
outward  action  which  can  be  seen  and  recognized  by  the  audience 
as  symbolical  of  the  things  felt  by  the  actors  in  the  story. 

This  is  the  hardest  part  of  playwriting,  because  it  is  what 
forces  the  writer  to  devise  a  plot.  You  have  no  idea  how  simple 
it  is  to  think  up  characters  or  situations  or  atmosphere.  But  to 
think  up  a  line  of  action,  motivated  carefully  by  emotional  drives, 
is  an  entirety  different  matter.  Try  it  sometime.  Try  to  imagine 
a  couple  of  characters  who  hate  each  other,  and  then  fill  a  half 
hour  (for  a  one-act  play)  or  two  hours  (for  a  full-length  play) 
with  the  things  they  do  to  each  other. 

For  a  fine  description  of  what  constitutes  "dramatic  action," 
see  Mr.  Selden's  The  Stage  in  Action,  chapter  5. 

Ballads 

Plays  are  the  way  they  are,  because  audiences  for  three  thous- 
and years  have  insisted  that  that  is  the  way  they  want  them. 
There  is  no  other  reason.  No  playwriting  laws  of  any  real  value 
were  made  by  playwrights  or  critics.  The  only  thing  an  audience 
recognizes  and  accepts  as  a  play  is  the  sort  of  story  described 
in  Mr.  Hamilton's  definition. 

This  has  been  so  from  the  very  beginning.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  very  earliest  form  of  dramatic  story,  the  ballad.  The  ballad- 
singer  was,  as  he  is  today,  a  kind  of  actor  with  a  number  of  little 
playlets,  in  the  form  of  narrative  songs,  in  his  repertory.  He 
traveled  from  town  to  town,  gathering  an  audience  wherever 
he  stopped  and  sang  his  stories,  which  dealt,  invariably,  with 
emotional  material  such  as  love  and  hate  and  fear  and  heroism, 
and  which  were  told  in  the  form  of  swift  action.  Sometimes  the 
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ballad  even  contained  snatches  of  dialog  between,  say,  the  hero 
and  the  heroine,  or  between  the  hero  and  the  villain.  It  is  not 
going  too  far  to  suppose  that  when  the  singer  got  to  these  pas- 
sages he  acted  them  out  by  changing  his  voice  for  the  various 
characters.  You  will  see  what  I  mean  if  you  read,  in  Carl  Sand- 
burg's The  American  Songbag,  such  ballads  as  "Dis  Morning 
dis  Evenin',  so  Soon,"  or  "Foggy,  Foggy  Dew,"  or  "Casey  Jones," 
or  "As  I  Walked  Out  in  the  Streets  of  Laredo."  "Frankie  and 
Johnny'"  is  one  of  the  most  popular  ballads  with  our  young  play- 
wrights, simply  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  clearcut  examples 
of  a  pure,  dramatic  story.  Only  two  months  ago  I  saw  an  excel- 
lent dramatization  of  it  on  the  stage  of  The  Carolina  Playmakers. 
This  dramatization  had  followed  the  original  ballad  so  closely 
that  actually  nothing  had  been  added  and  nothing  subtracted.  It 
is  an  absolutely  direct,  dramatic  development  of  a  little  story  of 
love  and  jealousy,  externalized  into  very  simple  action. 

Why  don't  you  read  some  of  the  other  ballads  in  The  American 
Songbag  and  discuss  how  you  would  put  them  into  direct-action 
plays?  I  believe  you  would  find  that  it  wouldn't  be  long  before 
you  discovered  things  about  plays  which  you  have  never  known 
before.  I  am  sure  that  you  would  feel  a  great  deal  more  familiar 
with  just  exactly  what  it  is  that  makes  a  play. 

1.  Theatrical  Production 

Art  and  Craft  of  Play  Production,  by  Barnard  Hewitt 

Discuss  the  various  phases  of  theatrical  production  such  as  acting, 
directing,  scenery,  lighting,  costuming,  etc.  in  relation  to  the  material 
you  have  already  read  on  the  theatre  and  the  audience. 

2.  Dramatic  Action 

The  Stage  in  Action,  by  Samuel  Selden,  Chapter  V 

Discuss  the  three  types  of  dramatic  action  with  reference  to  plays 
you  already  know.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  most  important  is  "pursuit 
of  adjustment."  Apply  the  theory  of  dramatic  action  to  ballads  and  see 
how  well  it  fits. 

3.  What  Is  a  Play? 

The  Theory  of  the  Theatre,  by  Clayton  Hamilton 

Read  in  their  entirety  the  sections  of  the  book  entitled,  "The  Theory 

of  the  Theatre"  and  "Problems  of  the  Playwright." 
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Formulate  certain  general  conclusions  pertaining  to  the  theatre  and 
the  nature  of  plays  .  .  .  the  types,  the  conventions,  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  practice  of  a  very  difficult  art.  It  will  help  you  in  your 
continuation  of  this  study  if  you  have  your  mind  clearly  made  up  as 
to  just  what  a  play  seems  to  be. 

4.  Let's  Write  a  Play! 

The  American  Songbag,  by  Carl  Sandburg 

On  the  basis  of  what  you  now  know  about  plays,  pick  two  or  three 
ballads  that  lend  themselves  particularly  well  to  dramatization  and 
amuse  yourselves  by  discussing  how  they  could  be  arranged  as  plays. 


CHAPTER  III 


SOME  MORAL  LET  IT  TEACH 

(The  First  Plays) 

"A  long,  exact,  and  serious  comedy; 

In  every  scene  some  moral  let  it  teach, 

And,  if  it  can,  at  once  both  please  and  preach." 

— Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount 

In  spite  of  what  I  have  just  finished  saying  in  the  first  two 
chapters  of  this  study,  the  title  of  this  chapter  indicates  the  pur- 
pose of  the  very  first  written  plays.  These  plays  are  invariably 
found  among  the  religious  remnants  of  civilizations  long  gone 
from  the  face  of  the  earth:  the  Egyptian  civilization  and  the 
ancient  Hebrew  civilization.  An  extremely  interesting  parallel 
can  be  drawn  between  the  contents  and  purpose  of  these  ancient 
plays  and  the  contents  and  purpose  of  the  more  recent,  religious 
plays  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Both  were  intended  to  instruct.  There  was  very  good  reason 
for  this.  The  great  mass  of  the  populace  in  ancient  Egypt,  as 
well  as  in  medieval  Europe,  was  unable  to  read.  The  populace  was 
controlled  in  both  cases  entirely  by  the  church,  or,  in  the  case 
of  Egypt,  the  temple.  Consequently  the  priests  had  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  facts  and  greatness 
of  their  religion.  There  was  not  much  sense  in  publishing  books 
about  it,  because  the  students  could  not  read.  So  the  priests  hit 
on  the  ingenious  device  of  the  "educational  movie,"  or,  in  this 
case,  the  "educational  play."  The  purpose,  then,  of  the  earliest  of 
all  plays  was  to  instruct  the  common  people  in  the  facts  of  their 
religion. 

In  Egypt,  the  Pyramid  Texts  dealt  with  the  ascent  of  the  soul 
of  a  dead  king,  a  divine  being  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians; the  Coronation  Festival  Plays  dealt  with  the  renewal  of 
the  king's  power,  divinely  bestowed  and  divinely  exercised, 
through  a  symbolical  death  and  resurrection  after  the  king  had 
reigned  some  thirty  years ;  the  Passion  Plays  dealt  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  their  chief  gods,  most  particularly  Osiris; 
and  the  Medicinal  Plays  with  faith  and  magical  healing,  a  very 
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important  factor  in  the  careers  of  priests  who  were,  as  yet,  only 
a  step  from  the  primitive  medicine  man. 

Those  are  the  very  earliest  plays  of  which  we  have  any  rec- 
ord. They  are  simple  in  the  extreme.  They  appeal  to  the  eye 

primarily  through  visual  action  and  through  gorgeous  pageantry 
and  spectacle.  They  intended  to  appeal  mostly  to  the  eye,  for  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  uneducated  Egyptian  populace  was 
quite  low.  It  isn't  that  they  were  not  intelligent.  It  is  simply  that 
they  had  never  had  the  practice  in  analytical  thinking  that  read- 
ing offers  to  a  people. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  a  little  different.  On  the  whole  the 
educational  system  of  their  civilization  was  founded  more  on  re- 
flection than  that  of  the  Egyptians.  This  is  apparent  in  the  only 
two  early  Hebrew  manuscripts  we  have  which  can  in  any  way 
be  called  "plays" :  The  Song  of  Songs  and  The  Book  of  Job. 

Neither  of  these  "plays"  appeals  very  much  to  the  eye.  The 
Song  of  Soyigs  appeals  to  a  highly  developed  sense  of  lyrical 
beauty,  a  delicate  feeling  for  poetry,  sensuous  and  rich  as  heady 
wine.  The  Book  of  Job  is  an  intellectual  morality  play  which 
demands  philosophical  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  The  Song  of  Songs  is  includ- 
ed in  the  religious  collection  of  ancient  Hebrew  history  and  litera- 
ture. It  indicates  an  intellectual  approach  to  religion  which  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  alien  to  the  Egyptians.  The  Song  of  Songs 
is  in  itself  entirely  secular  in  that  it  does  not  deal  with  any  par- 
ticular aspect  of  religion  or  faith  or  worship.  It  is  a  story  of 
sensuous  love.  Its  connection  with  religion  springs  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  included  with  the  religious  historical  material  of 
the  Bible. 

The  advent  of  secular  interests  eventually  drove  the  drama 
out  of  the  church  or  the  temple.  All  over  the  world  the  theatre's 
roots  are  invariably  in  the  soil  of  religion,  and  all  over  the  world 
the  theatre  has,  invariably,  sooner  or  later,  become  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  church  as  secular  elements  sneaked  into  the  contents 
of  the  plays.  And  all  over  the  world  the  church  has  been  forced, 
eventually,  to  ask  the  drama  to  get  out  of  the  church. 

In  the  ancient  civilizations  (the  best  example  is  Greece), 
realism  and  a  growing  interest  in  the  early  historical,  secular 
heroes  of  the  country  ended  by  making  the  plays  unfit  for  the 
temple.  This  interest  in  long-dead  heroes  is  a  clear  symptom  of 
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the  priests'  gradual  loss  of  power  and  control  and  the  growing 
strength  of  the  political  rulers,  the  kings  and  queens.  It  was  to 
their  advantage  to  transfer  some  of  the  religious  fanaticism  of 
the  common  people  to  interest  in  the  secular,  legendary  back- 
ground of  whatever  dynasty  was  ruling  them. 

In  medieval  times  it  was  comedy  and  realism  in  the  church 
plays  that  finally  compelled  the  church  authorities  to  show  drama 
the  door. 

1.  Primitive  Drama 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Part  I,  Chapter  I;  Part  III,  Chap- 
ter VII 

Trace  the  primitive  development  of  the  drama,  and  discuss  its  con- 
nection with  religious  ritual,  to  the  point  of  the  appearance  of  the  play- 
wright. Follow  the  development  from  the  first  religious  dances,  through 
pantomimic  story-telling,  through  the  expression  of  emotions.  When 
you  discuss  this,  think  of  very  young  children  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  express  themselves. 

2.  Early  Religious  Plays 

History  of  the  Theatre,  by  Freedley  and  Reeves,  Chapter  I 

What  were  the  types  and  peculiarities  of  early  Egyptian  drama? 

What  purpose  did  it  serve? 

Compare  the  qualities  of  The  Abydos  Passion  Play  with  The  Song  of 

Songs.    Do  they  indicate  a  difference  in  religious  thinking?    How?  How 

does  The  Song  of  Songs  stand  up  as  a  drama  according  to  the  qualities 

discussed  in  the  earlier  chapters? 

3.  The  Book  of  Job 

The  Book  of  Job  as  a  Greek  Tragedy,  by  Horace  Kallen 
Read  the  whole  play. 

Read  The  Book  of  Job  exactly  as  you  would  read  any  other  play  and 
discuss  it  as  such  from  the  viewpoint  of  action,  (remember  action  can 
be  mental  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical),  characterizations,  atmos- 
phere, setting,  and  audience  appeal. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  TRAGIC  MUSE 
(The  Greeks) 

"To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart; 
To  make  mankind,  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold — 
For  this  the  tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  stage." 

— Pope,  Prologue  to  Addison's  "Cato" 

A  thrill  awaits  you  when  you  first  read  Mr.  Hamilton's  chap- 
ter, "The  Athenian  Drama  and  the  American  Audience/'  for  you 
will  meet,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  an  honest,  true,  emotional 
appreciation  of  the  enormous  and  deathless  effect  that  Greek 
tragedy  has  on  the  soul  of  an  audience. 

In  the  annals  of  theatre  history,  you  will  find  that  in  that 
art's  long  life  of  thirty  centuries  there  actually  have  been  only 
three  or  four  periods  when  it  really  has  achieved  greatness.  Two 
of  those  periods  are  so  far  above  the  others  that  they  demand 
to  be  mentioned  together.  One  is  the  period  of  the  ancient  Greeks ; 
the  other  is  the  period  of  Elizabethan  England.  A  reasonable 
question  would  be,  "What  is  it  that  makes  the  drama  of  these 
periods  so  outstanding,  and  why  did  it  appear  when  it  did?"  The 
answer  can  be  made  in  three  words,  "Poetry,  faith,  and  pride." 

Poetry 

You  would  not  be  far  wrong  if  you  claimed  that  the  Greek  and 
Elizabethan  drama  is  a  form  of  epic  poetry.  Epic  poetry,  ac- 
cording to  Webster,  is : 

".  .  .  .  a  kind  of  narrative  poetry  in  which  is  treated  a  theme  of 
action  in  heroic  proportions  and  style.  In  the  Greek  conception, 
epic  poetry  is  distinguished  from  lyric  in  being  intended  for  reci- 
tation rather  than  singing." 

The  definition  goes  on  to  state : 

epic  poetry  is  distinguished  ....  from  dramatic  (poetry) 
in  being  delivered  without  imitative  action.  According  to  Aristotle, 
the  essentials  of  an  epic  poem  are  a  dignified  theme,  organic  unity, 
and  an  orderly  progress  of  the  action." 

In  spite  of  the  difference  between  epic  poetry  and  drama,  as 
mentioned  by  the  dictionary,  you  can  see  how  close  the  two 
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forms  are  to  each  other.  Invariably  the  great  drama  of  the  world 
hovers  somewhere  close  to  the  epic  poetry  of  the  nation  in  which 
it  appears.  However,  that,  in  itself,  is  hardly  a  particular  reason 
for  the  greatness  of  the  drama  in  the  two  periods  mentioned. 
The  form  of  the  poetry  does  not  interest  us  so  much  in  this  study 
as  the  very  existence  of  the  poetry — that  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  poetry.  There  can  be  no  question  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  prominence  of  Greek  and  Elizabethan  drama  is  the  fact 
that  the  plays  are  written  in  the  most  magnificent  poetry  the 
world  has  ever  heard  spoken  on  the  stage.  Consequently,  when 
you  read  these  plays,  try  to  lose  yourself  in  the  wonderful  rich- 
ness of  the  words,  the  imagery,  the  music  of  the  poetry.  You 
will  find  that  reading  the  Greek  and  Elizabethan  plays  aloud, 
either  to  yourself  or  to  your  group,  is  ten  times  more  rewarding 
than  reading  them  silently. 


Faith  and  Pride 

"Why  did  the  Greek  and  the  Elizabethan  drama  appear  when 
it  did  ?"  An  overall  study  of  the  history  of  the  drama  will  reveal 
that  the  greatest  drama  has  been  written  at  the  times  when 
the  national  faith  and  pride  of  a  country  were  at  their  highest 
peaks.  The  height  of  Athenian  civilization  and  the  peak  of  Eliz- 
abethan culture  were  two  of  the  highest  levels  that  mankind 
has  ever  reached.  The  people  of  those  days  were  seeing  proof  all 
around  them  that  their  faith  and  their  philosophies  worked. 
They  were  the  conquerors,  united  in  purpose  and  beliefs,  and 
their  dramatic  poets  merely  expressed  their  tremendous  feeling 
of  national  pride  and  unity  in  terms  of  a  glorious  background 
of  the  lives  of  national  heroes  who  represented  the  most  magnifi- 
cent attainments  of  their  culture. 

This  magnitude  involved  not  only  the  virtues  of  their  heroes, 
but  also  the  sins  of  the  villains,  who  sinned  with  a  power  and  a 
courage  and  an  abandon  far  beyond  the  scope  of  an  average  or 
mediocre  society.  Consequently  there  is  something  admirable 
and  awe-inspiring  in  the  very  greatness  of  their  sins. 

In  the  Greek  plays  we  find  our  first,  clearcut  theatrical  ex- 
amples of  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil  on  the  stage.  The 
stories  deal  with  magnificently  dramatized  material  such  as  love 
and  hate,  the  difficulties  of  family  relations,  heroism,  revenge^ 
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war,  murder  ...  all  the  violent  acts  and  emotions  that  constitute 
human  life  and  the  growth  of  a  great  nation.  And  always,  we 
find  these  exciting  stories  projected  against  a  colorful  back- 
ground of  religious  myth,  legendary  material,  and  the  vagaries 
of  their  Gods. 

The  Greek  plays  remained  always  close  to  religion.  That, 
too,  is  a  very  important  reason  for  their  greatness.  They  never 
dabbled  in  tawdry,  middle-class  morality  as  do  our  modern  plays. 
They  dealt  with  important,  national  stories  of  important,  na- 
tional gods  and  demi-gods  in  which  every  member  of  the  Athen- 
ian audience  had  a  vital  interest.  These  historical-legendary 
figures  and  their  lives  in  contact  with  the  gods  were  the  two, 
almost  indistinguishable  threads  from  which  the  pattern  of  the 
Athenian's  burning  faith  was  woven. 

Thus,  then,  the  plays  were  important  to  the  people  in  a  manner 
that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  conceive.  A  play  is  great  in  relation  to 
its  importance  to  the  people  who  see  or  read  it.  The  kind  of  im- 
portance that  you  find  in  the  Greek  drama  is  almost  totally  lack- 
ing in  modern  plays. 

This  latter  statement  is  as  true  of  the  comedies  as  it  is  of  the 
tragedies.  The  common  Athenian  was  extremely  politically  mind- 
ed. The  great  figures  in  the  history  of  his  country,  the  contempo- 
rary political  bigwigs,  and  the  big  names  in  his  country's  litera- 
ture were  all  familiar  to  him,  and  they  were  all  a  definite  part 
of  his  life.  He  agreed  with  some  of  them  and  he  disagreed  with 
others.  When  the  comedies  came  out  with  their  satire  and  their 
fun-poking,  at  the  expense  of  these  important  people,  the  common 
man  in  the  audience  understood  every  reference  and  laughed  with 
the  poets. 

The  plays  grew  out  of  the  religious  convention  of  the  dithy- 
ramb, a  narrative  song  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  God  of  Fertility. 
These  songs  were  performed  by  a  chorus  of  men  or  boys.  The 
Greek  drama  never  got  entirely  away  from  this  important  chorus, 
as  you  will  see  when  you  read  the  plays. 

Almost  invariably  the  plots  of  the  plays  are  solved  by  the 
device  of  "The  God  in  the  Machine''  (Deus  Ex  Machina),  sl  device 
which  is  regarded  with  contempt  nowadays,  when  only  play- 
wrights who  cannot  untangle  their  plots  psychologically  use  it. 
But  to  the  Greeks  it  was  a  very  important  theatrical  convention, 
for  the  Greek  believed  firmly  that  the  lives  of  mortal  men  were 
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entirely  within  the  control  of  the  gods.  He  believed  that  it  was 
the  gods  who  entangled  the  lives  of  men  and  that  it  was  the 
gods  who,  consequently,  had  to  untangle  them  again. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  fact  pertaining  to  Greek 
drama.  The  audience  in  those  days  had  known  all  the  stories 
treated  in  the  plays  ever  since  they  were  children.  To  Americans, 
who  are  not  too  appreciative  of  poetry  or  intellectual  exercises, 
it  is  an  amazing  thing  to  consider  that  the  excitements  that  at- 
tracted the  huge  Athenian  crowds  to  the  amphitheatres  were 
the  intellectual  contest  between  the  poets,  the  love  of  dramatic 
poetry,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  their  faith. 

The  plays  were  as  popular  then  as  baseball  is  to  us ! 

1.  The  Greek  Theatre 

The  Theatre,  by  Sheldon  Cheney,  Chapter  III 

History  of  the  Theatre,  by  Freedley  and  Reeves,  Chapter  II 

Be  sure  to  familiarize  yourselves  thoroughly  with  the  Greek  stage 
conventions  in  order  to  gain  a  real  understanding  of  the  Greek  drama. 
Discuss  these  conventions  and  peculiarities  before  you  talk  about  the 
plays.  Include  descriptions  of  the  physical  theatre,  the  staging  of  the 
plays,  costumes,  scenery,  mechanical  devices  and  the  development  of  the 
Greek  drama  from  religious  ode  to  "direct-action  plays." 

2.  The  Greek  Playwrights 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapters  II,  III,  IV,  &  V 

w  Describe  the  little  that  is  known  about  the  lives  of  the  Greek  dramat- 
ists and  then  discuss  the  qualities  of  their  art,  how  it  grew  further  and 
further  away  from  religious  practice  and  how  it  flourished  within  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  Greek  theatre,  and  how  much  it  meant  to 
the  general  populace. 

3.  Emotional  Quality  of  the  Greek  Plays 

The  Theory  of  the  Theatre,  by  Clayton  Hamilton,  Chapter  XVI 

Discuss  the  enormous,  emotional  impact  of  a  Greek  play,  and  how  it 
is  an  effect  that  is  as  powerful  today  as  it  was  three  thousand  years 
ago.  Consider  a  comparison  between  the  effect  of  Greek  plays  on 
modern  audiences  and  the  effect  of  modern  plays. 


CHAPTER  V 


GOD'S  PROPHETS  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
(The  Greek  Plays) 

"God's  prophets  of  the  Beautiful, 

These  poets  were." — Elizabeth  Earrett  Browning,  Vision  of  Poets 

V/hat  a  difference  there  is  between  the  three,  great  Greek 
tragedians !  We  see  Aeschylus,  preoccupied  with  his  religion  and 
using  drama  as  a  ritual,  honoring  the  gods  and  showing  tiny  man 
in  the  hands  of  cosmic  fate;  while  Sophocles,  popular,  beloved, 
perfects  drama  as  an  artistic  expression  of  noble  man ;  and  Eurip- 
ides violently  using  the  tools  prepared  by  his  predecessors  to 
crack  the  whip  in  the  face  of  the  oppressors,  the  tyrants,  the  fools 
and  the  scoundrels. 

In  the  case  of  Greece,  the  growth  of  the  temple  ritual  into 
drama  is  so  clearly  defined  that  Greek  drama  has  become  the 
classic  example  of  this  development. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  the  origin  of  Greek  drama 
lay  in  the  choral  song  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  called  dithyramb, 
This  song  was  sung  by  a  chorus  of  men  and  boys  while  the  sacri- 
fice to  the  god  was  being  prepared,  as  a  part  of  the  celebrations 
connected  with  any  one  of  several  dionysiac  festivals.  The  sacri- 
ficial victim  was  a  goat.  The  Greek  word  for  "goat"  is  tragos. 
Thus  the  chorus  was  called  the  tragic  chorus  and  the  dithyramb 
was  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  goast-song.  Hence  our  word, 
tragedy. 

The  early  Greek  tragedies  grew  out  of  the  dithyramb  through 
the  simple  expedient  of  making  them  antiphonal,  so  that  the 
leader  of  the  chorus  (the  first  actor)  sang  a  few  lines,  whereupon 
the  chorus  answered  him  with  another  few  lines.  A  chorus-leader, 
Thespis,  who  lived  and  sang  during  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  is 
supposed  to  have  added  characterization  and  a  certain  amount 
of  pantomime  to  the  work  of  the  leaders.  He  is  also  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  mask.  He  changed  the  methods  of  the 
goat-song  so  that,  instead  of  merely  singing  the  story,  the  leader 
and  the  chorus  acted  it  out  to  some  extent.  A  lot  of  attention 
was  focused  on  the  single  actor,  although  the  chorus  was  still  the 
"main  character"  in  the  drama. 
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Aeschylus  added  a  second  actor,  which  opened  up  many  new 
possibilities  as  far  as  the  dramatic  elements  were  concerned. 

Sophocles  added  the  third  actor  and  then  the  importance  of  the 
chorus  became  smaller  and  smaller,  until  finally  Euripides  made 
hardly  any  use  of  the  chorus  at  all,  and  wrote  plays  so  far  re- 
moved from  their  original  religious  purpose  that  they  can 
almost  be  classed  as  perfectly  realistic  pieces. 

All  of  this  happened  within  the  very  short  period  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years ! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  comedy  came  from  the  same 
source  and  followed  the  same  path  as  tragedy.  But  whereas 
tragedy  developed  out  of  the  actual  ritual  of  the  professional 
participants  in  the  dionysiac  celebrations,  comedy  developed 
through  the  antics  of  the  spectators  at  the  festivals. 

The  procession  that  bore  the  goat  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  the 
same  procession  that  included  the  formal  goat-chorus,  was  sur- 
rounded and  followed  by  throngs  of  merry  spectators.  Dionysus, 
the  bringer  of  fertility,  the  maker  of  wine,  and  the  god  of  plenty, 
was  a  jolly,  robust  fellow,  so  the  spectators  were  in  a  holiday 
mood.  Among  these  crowds  groups  of  young  men,  often  driving 
chariots,  careened  through  the  throng.  Such  a  group  was  known 
as  a  Komos,  and  the  members  of  the  group  showed  their  high 
spirits  by  singing  gay  songs  and  flinging  witticisms  at  the  crowd, 
which  answered  in  kind  until  a  sort  of  conventional  repartee 
developed.  The  songs  eventually  became  so  important  as  a  part 
of  the  festival  that  they  could  not  be  improvised  any  more,  but 
were  planned  and  rehearsed.  Then  the  groups  of  young  men 
organized  and  called  themselves  the  comic  chorus,  and  their  songs 
were  called  comedies,  and  they  were  not  always  nice  or  proper. 

Tragedies  dealt  seriously  and  solemnly  with  the  lives  of  the 
gods  and  the  heroes,  but  comedies  just  could  not  take  anything 
seriously.  The  Greeks  were  on  a  much  closer  footing  with  their 
gods  than  we  are  with  ours  today,  so  no  one  minded  if  they  poked 
ribald  fun  at  them  in  the  comedies.  Nor  did  anyone  mind  when 
the  comedies  raked  the  most  sacred  matters  in  Greece  over  the 
coals ;  great  men,  political  institutions,  learning,  art,  and  poetry. 
Comedy  was  sort  of  a  safety  valve  whose  value  was  recognized 
by  the  authorities. 
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There  is  only  one  really  famous  name  among  the  many  comedy 
writers — Aristophanes.  He  lived  and  wrote  during  the  fourth 
century  B.C. 

1.  The  Stories  Behind  the  Greek  Plays 
Mythology,  by  Bulfinch,  Chapters  XVII  and  XXVIII 

Since  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with  the  stories  of  the  plays  before 
they  saw  them  it  might  be  well  to  emulate  them  and  familiarize  your- 
selves with  some  of  the  mythological  background  of  the  plays  which 
you  are  about  to  read. 

Discuss  the  faithfulness  and  the  ingeniousness  with  which  the  play- 
wrights dramatized  the  mythological  stories. 

Discuss  the  effect  that  knowledge  of  these  stories  must  have  had 
on  the  Greek  audience,  theatre  and  playwights. 

2.  Agamemnon  (Aeschylus) 

Read  passages  of  the  play  and  discuss  the  poetry  and  the  "play- 
ability"  of  the  play. 

How  do  you  suppose  this  play  was  staged?  How  did  the  actors 
(there  were  only  two,  or  possibly  three,  since  this  is  a  late  play  of 
the  poet's,  and  he  may  have  borrowed  the  third  actor  from  Sophocles 
by  then)  change  parts? 

Discuss  the  play  from  the  viewpoint  of  religion  and  again  from  th$ 
viewpoint  of  dramatic  art,  considering  action,  characterization,  setting, 
and  its  entertainment  value. 

3.  Oedipus  Rex  (Sophocles) 

This  is  considered  the  greatest  of  all  tragedies.  Why? 

Is  Sophocles  moving  away  from  the  religious  purpose  of  Greek 
drama?  How  does  that  show  itself? 

Discuss  this  play  particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  dramatic 
action,  remembering  the  types  discussed  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
study. 

4.  Medea  (Euripides) 
Why  does  Medea  act  the  way  she  does? 

From  your  knowledge  of  this  play,  discuss  the  theory  that  Euripides 
is  the  first  of  the  realists  and  that  he  has  moved  away  from  the  religious 
purpose  of  the  plays  altogether. 

Is  his  personal  bitterness  apparent  in  this  play? 

5.  The  Frogs  (Aristophanes) 
Whom  does  this  play  satirize?  How? 

Do  you  think  it  is  funny?  Why?  Remember  that  it  was  staged 
broadly,  with  masks,  and  that  the  audience  knew  a  lot  about  the  char- 
acters in  it. 

You  would  find  it  rewarding  to  read  passages  of  this  play  at  your 
meeting,  as  well  as  passages  from  the  other  Greek  plays. 
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WEDDED  TO  CALAMITY 
(Aristotle) 

"Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity." 
— Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  second  chapter  we  discussed 
the  fact  that  a  play  depends  on  conflict.  This  is  as  true  of  tragedy 
as  of  any  other  play.  It  is,  however,  a  little  easier  to  trace  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  in  tragedy  than  in  comedy,  for  only  a 
few  things,  as  Aristotle  says,  produce  pity  and  terror  in  man 
whereas  many  things  make  him  laugh. 

Actually  there  have  been  only  three  different  kinds  of  tragedy 
since  plays  were  first  written,  while  there  have  been  some  seven 
or  eight  different  kinds  of  comedy,  all  of  which  overlap  and  form 
an  almost  inextricable  maze. 

The  three  kinds  of  tragedy  have  been  based  on  the  following 
three  kinds  of  basic  conflict: 

1.  Man  against  Fate  (or  the  gods).  This  is  Greek  tragedy. 

2.  Man  against  Himself.  This  is  Elizabethan  tragedy. 

3.  Man  against  Society.  This  is  modern  tragedy. 

As  you  can  see,  the  subject  material  for  tragedies  has  kept 
up  with  man's  general  thoughts  pertaining  to  life  and  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  The  Greek  believed  that  his  life  was  pre-ordain- 
ed, that  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  gods.  And  the  gods 
could  be  capricious  or  malicious  when  they  felt  like  it.  They 
were  not  always  fair.  Ke  believed  that  man's  greatest  troubles 
in  life  were  closely  connected  with  what  the  gods  had  decided 
to  do  with  him.  Most  of  the  Greek  tragedies  described  a  good 
man  walking  blindly  into  the  calamity  the  gods  had  in  store  for 
him. 

Think  how  effective  this  must  have  been,  remembering  that 
the  audience  knew  the  story  and  what  was  happening  to  the 
man,  but  were  unable  to  warn  him.  The  suspense,  the  over- 
powering feeling  of  inevitability  were  magnified  a  thousand- 
fold in  the  Greek  theatre,  because  the  characters  in  the  plays 
were  of  such  tremendous  importance  to  the  people  in  the  audi- 
ence. 
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The  Englishman  in  Elizabeth's  time  was  a  true  product  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  believed  in  himself.  He  had  just  recently  come 
out  of  the  Middle  Ages  during  which  his  thinking  had  been  in 
bondage  to  the  church.  Now  he  had  found  freedom  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  with  freedom  had  come  the  realization  of  individual 
responsibility ;  a  true  understanding  of  psychology ;  a  belief  that 
it  is  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  goes  to  his  destruction.  The  Eliza- 
bethan does  not  necessarily  claim  that  the  man  could  do  some- 
thing about  the  fault  if  he  were  to  discover  that  he  has  it,  but 
he  claims  that  the  seed  of  self-destruction  lies  dormant  in  all 
of  us,  and  a  tragic  character  is  a  man  in  whom  the  seed  has  be- 
gun to  grow.  Thus  King  Lear  is  destroyed  by  foolish,  paternal 
pride,  Macbeth  by  "vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself," 
and  Othello  meets  his  terrible  end  because  of  jealousy  and  trust 
in  a  villain. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  witnessed  the  development 
of  a  new  kind  of  tragedy.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  modern  man,  whose 
interest  is  in  society.  This  interest  started  with  the  American 
and  the  French  revolutions.  Man,  who  had  torn  himself  free 
from  spiritual  bondage  during  the  Renaissance,  released  himself 
from  economic  bondage  during  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  and  with  the  resultant  various  kinds  of 
democracy  he  developed  a  strong  interest  in  the  sociological  study 
of  individual  man  in  relation  to  his  fellowmen,  or  the  society 
in  which  he  lives.  This  study  of  man  was  closely  connected  with 
social  criticism,  with  the  questioning  of  the  middle-class  moral- 
ity of  modern  society,  of  our  mores  and  conventions  and  preju- 
dices. So  modern  tragedy  generally  deals  with  an  individual 
caught  in  the  maze  of  middle-class  prejudices  and  pitting  him- 
self against  these  and  his  fellowmen.  In  other  words,  modern 
tragedy  deals  with  man  failing  somehow  to  live  as  an  individual 
in  the  mass.  For  men  may  be  herd  animals,  but  the  laws  of  the 
herd  are  super-imposed  on  his  ancient  instincts  and  emotions, 
and  these  instincts,  always  boiling  under  the  surface,  break  out 
now  and  again  into  eruption.  Such  a  tragedy  is  Ibsen's  An 
Enemy  of  the  People,  in  which  the  hero  realizes  that  mass-think- 
ing is  bound  to  be  founded  on  conventions  and  prejudices  which 
are  years  behind  the  times.  He  pits  himself  against  the  mass, 
which  of  course  is  stronger  than  he,  and  he  is  beaten.  Such 
another  is  Maxwell  Anderson's  Mio  in  Winterset,  taking  revenge 
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into  his  own  hands  when  he  finds  that  the  judicial  system  in  our 
country  can  make  serious  mistakes.  He  is  destroyed  because 
society  is  stronger  than  he. 

The  difference  between  tragedy  and  ordinary  drama  is  this: 
all  writers  of  tragedy,  whether  Greek,  English  or  American, 
have  realized  that  the  makings  of  tragedy  lie  in  the  waste  of 
important  men,  and  that  the  seed  of  waste  must  be  within  the 
man  himself.  Therefore  even  the  Greeks,  who  believe  in  fate, 
gave  the  tragic  hero  a  flaw  that  would  lend  psychological  moti- 
vation to  the  fact  that  he  was  walking  straight  into  the  jaws 
of  destruction.  And  all  great  writers  of  tragedy  have  realized 
that  terror  and  awe,  together  with  pity  which  bring  about  the 
powerful  emotional  effect  known  as  catharsis  (a  sort  of  purg- 
ing of  the  soul  of  the  spectator)  go  hand  in  hand  with  magnitude, 
and  they  have  made  their  tragic  characters  men  and  women 
of  importance  to  their  fellowmen,  in  order  that  their  destruc- 
tion may  seem  important  enough  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  spectators. 

The  latter  statement  indicates  the  field  in  which  the  modern 
writer  most  often  falls  down.  In  a  democracy  few  men  are  of 
great  enough  individual  importance  to  produce  a  really  powerful 
reaction  to  their  destruction.  Not  long  ago  Life  Magazine  pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  tried  to  explain  the  reasons  for  our  not 
having  any  really  great  tragedies  written  for  our  theatre  these 
days.  The  writer  claimed  that  it  was  due  to  our  lack  of  faith 
and  national  pride.  "In  our  society,"  he  said,  "nothing  is  of 
great  importance,  and  no  faith  or  creed  finds  enough  universal 
acclamation,  for  us  to  feel  personally  touched,  deep  in  our 
hearts,  by  the  fall  of  a  man  closely  connected  with  such  a  faith 
or  creed." 

I  believe  this  writer  is  right.  I  believe  that  the  future  of 
great  tragedy  in  our  country  depends  on  the  peace  we  make 
in  the  world.  If  we  can  be  proud  of  it,  if  we  can  feel  deeply  that 
the  spirit  of  man  has,  at  last,  conquered  his  greed,  perhaps  we 
shall  see  a  renaissance  of  proud,  poetic  tragedy. 

1.  What  Is  a  Tragedy? 

The   Poetics   of  Aristotle,   by   Preston    Epps    (The    Chapter  entitled, 
"Tragedy.") 
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Using  the  three  Greek  tragedies  you  have  read  as  examples,  discuss 
fully  the  exact  nature  of  tragedy. 

Then  compare  the  original  idea  of  tragedy  with  the  modern  drama, 
as  you  know  it.  Don't  hesitate  to  bring  in  the  movies.  They  are  drama. 

Discuss  particularly  the  importance  of  plot,  tragic  flaw,  magnitude, 
the  catharsis,  the  reversal  and  the  scene  of  recognition. 

2.  Is  Tragedy  Eternal? 

Off  Broadway,  by  Maxwell  Anderson 

After  checking  back  over  Mr.  Selden's  chapter  on  "The  Audience" 
and  why  people  come  to  the  theatre,  read  this  essay.  You  will  find 
that  Mr.  Anderson  goes  further  than  Mr.  Selden  did.  He  enters  into 
the  realm  of  the  spirit  and  reveals  the  inner  urge  which  he  thinks  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  magic  that  draws  people  into  the 
"plush  temples  of  Broadway." 

Now,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  religious  purpose  of  early  Greek 
tragedy,  and  your  experience  with  the  theatre  and  the  movies,  discuss 
whether  the  theatre  is  not  still  a  religious  "temple"  which  man  enters 
to  some  extent,  to  "worship."  It  is  a  fascinating  subject  for  discussion. 
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THE  MANY-HEADED  MONSTER 
(The  Romans) 

"There  still  remains  to  mortify  a  wit 
The  many-headed  monster  of  the  pit." — Pope,  Horace. 

The  Roman  audience  was,  indeed,  a  '  'many-headed  monster." 
It  had  its  own  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  theatrical  entertain- 
ment, and  these  ideas  had  nothing  to  do  with  poetry,  tragedy, 
or  serious  thinking.  The  Roman  audience  wanted  entertain- 
ment, the  funnier  the  better.  So  the  two  great  names  of  Roman 
playwriting  are  those  of  comedy  writers,  Plautus  (his  name 
means  "the  flat-footed,"  an  ex-carpenter) ,  and  Terence  (a  freed 
slave,  who  may  have  been  a  Negro) . 

The  Roman  audience  was  a  typical  crowd  for  a  militaristic 
nation,  used  to  bloodshed  and  violence,  chariot  races,  gladi- 
atorial combats,  and  huge  sham  sea-battles  in  the  flooded  Colos- 
seum of  Circus  Maximus,  in  the  course  of  which  hundreds,  and 
sometimes  thousands,  of  slaves  were  killed.  They  favored  mag- 
nificent militaristic  spectacles,  too,  such  as  the  triumphal  entry 
of  their  conquering  heroes. 

The  people  could  not  be  satisfied  with  poetic  tragedies;  and 
the  vote-hunting  politicians  who  made  them  a  present  (at  elec- 
tion time)  of  theatrical  entertainment  did  not  dare  to  present 
comedies  that  contained  political  satire.  The  result  was  farce, 
the  so-called  "comedy  of  situation,"  harmless  fun  that  did  not 
step  on  anybody's  toes. 

The  Romans  originally  had  a  drama  which  grew  out  of  their 
pagan  festivals  and  would  no  doubt  have  blossomed  out  eventual- 
ly into  a  fine,  national  drama,  if  it  had  been  left  alone.  But  in 
the  manner  of  conquerors,  they  appropriated  cultural  material 
from  the  nations  they  controlled.  The  national  drama  that 
eventually  developed  was  borrowed  from  Greece  and  slightly 
rewritten  to  fit  the  Roman  stage.  Except  for  Seneca  there  were 
few  writers  of  tragedy,  for  comedy  was  what  the  audience  want- 
ed, and  comedy  was  what  they  got.  Out  of  this  stolen  Greek 
material,  the  Romans  developed  farce-comedy  to  a  point  where 
it  actually  became  a  genuine  Roman  art-form,  and  a  great  in- 
fluence on  all  later  comedy. 
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The  stock  characters  they  created  have  come  down  to  this 

very  day.  These  include  such  buffoons  as  Maccus,  the  foolish 
country  boy,  coarse,  stupid,  impudent,  greedy.  .  .  .  the  forerun- 
ner of  Mortimer  Snerd;  Bucco,  the  jabbering  fool,  the  swagger- 
ing parasite,  the  prototype  of  today's  "stooge" ;  and  Pappus,  the 
ridiculous  old  miser,  father  or  guardian  of  the  young  girl.  He  is 
the  fellow  whom  the  young  lovers  are  trying  to  fool,  who  stands 
in  the  way  of  their  marriage.  These  young  lovers,  too,  are  an 
inheritance  from  the  Romans.  So  is  the  quack  in  Western 
movies.  He  used  to  be  Dosennits,  the  supposed  miracle  doctor. 
He  appears  in  Paul  Green's  Quare  Medicine.  Finally,  there  is 
the  miles  gloriosus,  the  braggart  soldier  and  coward,  the  mon- 
strous liar,  making  himself  a  hero,  continually  talking  about  his 
exploits.  He  is  FalstalT,  of  course,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  he  is 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

It  is  significant  that  there  was  no  Charlie  Chaplin  type  among 
these  comedy  characters.  Mr.  Chaplin's  gentle,  pathetic  acting  is 
much  too  close  to  sentimental  tears  and  soft  emotions  to  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  robust  Roman  audience. 

The  Roman  theatre  marks  the  end  of  the  ancient  drama.  As 
the  spectacles  and  vast  entertainments  in  the  arena  grew  more  and 
more  bloody  and  depraved,  in  keeping  with  the  Roman's  ever- 
increasing  thirst  for  excitement,  the  plays  had  a  hard  time  at- 
tracting a  crowd.  It  finally  got  to  the  point  where  only  obscenity 
'and  nudity  would  bring  people  to  the  theatre  at  all.  The  Christian 
Church  and  the  Christian  Emperors  eventually  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Karl  Mantzius,  an  important  Danish  theatre  historian,  has 
said,  "and  thus  dramatic  art  in  Europe  ended  its  existence  with 
a  hideous,  lascivious  grimace." 

It  did  not  appear  again  until  six  hundred  years  later. 

1.  The  Roman  Theatre 

The  Theatre,  by  Sheldon  Cheney,  Chapter  IV 

History  of  the  Theatre,  by  Freedley  and  Reeves,  Chapter  III 

Describe  the  historical  development  of  the  Roman  theatre.  Describe 
how  it  borrowed  (or  stole)  from  the  Greeks. 

Discuss  the  contrast  between  the  highly  civilized  theatre  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  theatre  which  grew  out  of  the  tastes  of  the  Roman 
populace,  down  to  its  complete  decay.  The  death  of  this  art-form  was 
symptomatic  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Roman  nation. 
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2.  Roman  Playwrights 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapter  VI 

Discuss  the  relative  merits  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Plautus  wrote 
for  the  common  people  and  Terence  for  the  aristocracy.  Describe  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives. 

3.  The  Roman  Plays 

The  Captives,  by  Plautus 
Phormio,  by  Terence 

Read  passages  from  these  plays  at  your  meeting;  if  you  have  time, 
read  a  whole  play,  or  get  several  people  to  take  parts  and  give  a  dra- 
matic reading  of  one  of  these  comedies. 

Why  are  these  plays  comic?  Why  are  they  called  "comedies"  rather 
than  just  "plays"?  Do  they  make  you  laugh  or  smile?  Why?  Do  you 
recognize  any  of  the  characters 

One  of  the  most  prominent  things  about  a  farce  is  its  action.  Discuss 
the  action  in  one  of  these  plays,  applying  the  theory  from  the  second 
chapter  of  this  booklet. 
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LOOK  HERE  AND  WONDER 

(Drama  in  and  out  of  the  Church) 

"Come,  ye  saints,  look  here  and  wonder, 
See  the  place  where  Jesus  lay; 
He  has  burst  his  bands  asunder; 
He  has  born  our  sins  away; 

Joyful  tidings, 
Yes,  the  Lord  has  risen  today." — Thomas  Kelly. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  drama  when  it  made  its  appearance 
again  in  Europe  six  hundred  years  after  it  had  passed  into  dis- 
grace at  the  hands  of  the  bloody  Romans.  The  Christians  resur- 
rected it  because  the  common  populace  could  not  read  and  could 
not  understand  Latin.  The  little  plays  in  the  church  served  to 
illustrate  two  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  the  birth  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

It  all  began  very  simply  with  an  antiphonal  section  of  the 
singing  at  Easter  Mass.  These  medieval  plays  were  similar  to 
the  Greek  dithyramb.  The  monks  and  the  clerics  were  the  first 
actors  in  them.  The  first  recorded  play  in  the  English-speaking 
world  is  a  little  religious  playlet  consisting  of  four  lines  and  a 
little  bit  of  pantomime  from  the  so-called  Regularis  Concordia 
of  St.  Ethelwold,  written  between  985  and  975.  It  was  supposedly 
prepared  by  the  bishops,  abbots  and  abbesses  of  England  at  the 
request  of  King  Edgar  at  a  council  in  Winchester.  It  deals  with 
the  Ascension.  It  is  the  forerunner  of  The  Male  Animal,  Arsenic 
and  Old  Lace,  and  Kiss  and  Tell.  All  the  plays  written  in  the 
English  language  are  descended  from  it. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  little  scene  be- 
fore the  convention  of  dramatized  religion  spread  to  other  church 
festivals — to  Christmas,  with  Shepherd  and  Magi  and  Herod 
and  St.  Nicholas  plays,  and  to  the  Saint's  days,  when  the  plays 
presented  various  events  in  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

Once  a  year  the  clerics  let  themselves  go  in  a  feast  called 
The  Feast  of  Fools,  or  The  Feast  of  Asses,  or  The  Feast  of 
the  Boy  Bishop.  They  elected  a  "Lord  of  Misrule"  to  govern 
their  day  of  complete  relaxation  from  the  rigors  of  the  clerical 
life.  He  rode  a  donkey  into  the  church,  after  proceeding  through 
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the  town  accompanied  by  all  the  drunken  clerics,  singing  obscene 
songs.  In  the  church  they  played  dice  on'  the  altar,  sang  naughty 
songs  to  the  tunes  of  the  hymns,  let  the  donkey  drink  out  of  the 
baptismal  font,  and,  in  general,  deported  themselves  in  a  manner 
directly  opposite  to  their  usual  demeanor. 

Through  the  relaxation  of  the  Feast  of  Fools  various  secular 
elements  began  to  creep  into  the  church  drama,  mostly  comedy, 
and  eventually  the  plays  became  so  embarrassing  to  the  church 
authorities  that  they  were  forced  to  forbid  them  the  church. 
They  moved  to  the  porch  of  the  church,  and  later  were  taken 
over  by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  towns  who  relegated  the 
task  of  presenting  plays  at  Corpus  Christi  time  to  the  various 
guilds.  These  guilds  were  the  sources  later  of  professional 
companies  of  actors  and  professional,  and  more  or  less  literary, 
playwrights.  That,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  progress  of 
drama  in  the  English-speaking  world  from  church  to  profes- 
sional theatre. 

The  plays  included  in  this  chapter  trace  the  advent  of  plays 
from  serious  church  drama  to  secular  comedies.  Do  not  look  too 
seriously  for  literature  in  them,  but  rather  for  the  interesting 
dramatization  of  the  Bible  which  they  contain.  They  begin  with 
piety  and  end  with  buffoonery.  The  self-consciously  literary 
plays  come  later. 

L  The  Medieval  Theatre 

History  of  the  Theatre,  by  Freedley  and  Reeves,  Chapter  IV 
The  Theatre,  by  Sheldon  Cheney,  Chapters  VI  and  VII 

Discuss  again  the  growth  of  the  drama  out  of  the  church,  from  the 

Mass  to  the  porch,  to  the  market-place,  to  the  guilds,  to  the  professional 

companies. 

Characterize  Trade  Guild  Cycle  Plays,  Mysteries,  Miracles,  Morali- 
ties, Interludes,  School  Plays,  Pageant  Wagons,  Innyard  Theatres,  etc. 

2.  The  Medieval  Playwrights 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapter  IX 

When  did  playwrights  of  merit  begin  to  appear?  Do  you  think  their 

appearance  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  drama 
had  been  released  from  the  restraining  hand  of  the  church? 
What  were  the  first  plays  like? 
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3.  Medieval  Plays 

Adam;  Abraham,  Melchisedec,  and  Isaac;  The  Second  Shepherd's  Play; 

The  Wandering  Scholar  from  Paradise  (Hans  Sachs) 

Poetic  Drama,  by  Alfred  Kreymborg,  contains  all  the  above  plays. 

Read  passages  of  these  plays  aloud  and  trace  their  development  from 
pure  religion  to  secular  drama. 

One  was  propaganda,  the  other  pure  entertainment.  Which  is  better 
in  the  theatre? 

Illustrate  by  quoting  passages  from  the  plays  according  to  your 
knowledge  of  action  and  the  various  qualities  of  dramatic  material. 
Remember  that  these  are  very  simple  plays  and  should  be  treated  as 
such. 


CHAPTER  IX 


FAIR  LAND  OF  CHIVALRY 
(The  Renaissance  and  Spain's  "Golden  Age") 

"Fair  land!   Of  chivalry  the  old  domain, 
Land  of  the  vine  and  olive,  lovely  Spain! 
Though  not  for  thee  with  classic  shores  to  vie 
In  charms  that  fix  th'  enthusiast's  pensive  eye; 
Yet  hast  thou  scenes  of  beauty  richly  fraught 
With  all  that  wakes  the  flow  of  lofty  thought." 

Felicia  D.  Hemans,  Abencerrage. 

"Renaissance"  means  "re-birth,"  and  that  describes  the  period 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  for  all  Europe.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  that  time  was  guilty  of  many  abuses.  Man 
was  not  inspired  and  freed  by  the  church;  he  was  suppressed 
and  held  in  bondage.  Then  three  great  events  took  place,  among 
the  most  important  that  have  happened  to  mankind.  Printing 
was  invented  (c.  1440),  Constantinople  fell  to  the  Turks  (1453), 
and  America  was  discovered  (1492). 

Man's  inability  to  read  played  an  important  part  in  the 
early  development  of  the  theatre.  But  with  the  advent  of  print- 
ing books  were  manufactured,  and  more  and  more  people  learn- 
ed to  read  them.  Then  came  the  birth  of  "literary  drama"  which 
has  played  such  an  important  role  in  the  modern  theatre.  The 
class  of  scholars  grew  and  the  number  of  writers  increased, 
and  their  writing  grew  in  scope,  style  and  subject  material. 

Its  growth  is  closely  connected  with  the  second  of  the  great 
events  of  the  Renaissance,  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  This  meant 
the  destruction  of  the  final  stronghold  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  eastern  court  had  been  a  refuge  for  scholars  and  poets 
and  artists.  When  these  men  fled  from  the  Turks  they  went 
west,  ending  up  in  Italy,  Spain,  and,  to  some  extent,  France. 
They  brought  with  them  the  extant  records  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions, including  everything  which  was  then  known  about  the 
Ancient  Greek  and  Roman  theatres  and  drama.  These  wander- 
ing scholars  settled  down  at  the  courts  of  the  various  dukes  and 
papal  officials  in  western  Europe,  and  soon  these  noblemen  be- 
gan to  vie  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  the  finest  poets, 
scholars,  and  painters.  It  was  a  point  of  honor  with  them  to  have 
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a  Cellini,  or  a  Michelangelo,  or  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  their 
court.  With  this  interest  in  culture  came  the  desire  to  par- 
ticipate, to  be  known  as  a  neat  rhymester,  a  fine  writer  of  son- 
nets or  comedies.  Soon  the  accomplishments  of  a  nobleman  in- 
cluded the  writing  of  sonnets,  and  comedies  and  tragedies  in 
the  style  of  the  ancients,  along  with  the  other  noble  pursuits 
of  statesmanship,  horsemanship,  and  swordplay. 

The  scholars  who  settled  down  at  these  many  little  courts, 
and  the  noblemen  who  learned  from  them,  wrote  the  first  literary 
drama  in  western  Europe.  Their  plays  were  direct  imitations 
of  the  ancient  dramas  which  they  cherished  in  their  libraries, 
and  "according  to  style  and  form."  But  they  were  the  beginning 
of  something  which  developed  into  a  fine  and  beautiful  art.  .  .  . 
dramatic  writing. 

The  discovery  of  America  meant  the  beginning  of  the  age  of 
exploration,  of  Columbus,  Magellan,  Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. Man's  curiosity  was  extended,  his  enterprise,  his  knowl- 
edge, and  his  riches. 

The  latter  was  certainly  not  the  least  important,  for  it  was 
that  wealth  which  enabled  the  nobility,  civil  and  papal,  to  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  art  and  culture,  and  to  make  a  magnificent 
toy  of  the  theatre.  In  the  ballrooms  of  their  gorgeous  palaces 
they  presented  magnificent  spectacles  written  by  their  court 
poets,  acted  and  danced  by  private  companies  of  actors  and 
dancers,  and  staged  by  court  painters  and  ingenious  stage  ma- 
chinists. For  this  was  the  era  of  the  awe-inspiring  stage  machine 
that  made  chariots  fly  through  the  air. 

The  scholars  and  architects  and  painters,  always  looking 
for  new  thrills  for  their  patrons,  and  vying  in  originality  with 
each  other,  dug  up  pictures  and  accounts  of  old  Roman  theatres, 
and  before  long  were  building  theatres  themselves,  in  imita- 
tion of  these  ancient  edifices. 

Three  Renaissance  countries  are  of  special  importance  to  the 
theatre:  Italy,  where  the  literary  drama  and  the  proscenium 
arch  were  first  developed,  Spain  and  England  where  literary 
drama  really  came  to  full  fruition.  In  our  study  we  will  consider 
Spain  first. 
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1.  The  Renaissance 

The  Theatre,  by  Sheldon  Cheney,  Chapters  VIII,  X,  and  XI 
History  of  the  Theatre,  by  Freedley  and  Reeves,  Chapters  V,  VI,  VII 

Discuss  the  meaning  and  qualities  of  the  Renaissance. 

What  completely  changed  the  whole  mental  aspect  of  Europe? 

How  was  this  change  reflected  in  art  and  in  the  theatre? 

Describe  the  development  of  theatrical  innovations. 

2.  The  Renaissance  Theatre 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapters  X  and  XI 

Was  there  a  difference  between  the  court  theatre  and  the  popular 
theatre  during  the  Renaissance?  What  was  it?  Describe  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  so-called  Comedia  dell'  Arte,  and  discuss  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  kinds  of  theatres  and  dramatic  art.   Why  were  they  different? 

Discuss  the  importance  of  the  proscenium  arch  to  the  European 
drama. 

3.  The  Renaissance  Plays 

The  Sheep  Well,  by  Lope  de  Vega,  in  Poetic  Drama,  by  Alfred  Kreymborg 
The  Star  of  Seville;  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  Life  Is  a  Dream,  by  Calderon, 
in  Chief  European  Dramatists,  by  Brander  Matthews 

Describe  the  lives  and  different  characteristics  of  the  two  play- 
wrights ;  the  Spanish  theatre  of  the  time.  Read  passages  from  the  plays 
of  these  men. 

The  Sheep  Well  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  first  social  drama 
in  Western  Europe.  Why?  What  problem  does  it  dramatize  and  what 
does  it  conclude  in  relation  to  that  problem? 

Calderon  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  finer  poet  than  Lope.  Do  you 
agree?  Why?  Compare  their  styles.  What  is  the  difference  between 
them,  as  posts  and  men,  reflected  in  their  works? 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  SOUL  OF  THE  AGE 

"Soul  of  the  Age! 
The  applause!   delight!   the  wonder  of  our  stage! 
My  Shakespeare  rise!  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further  off,  to  make  thee  room: 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give." 

Ben  Jonson,  Lines  to  Shakespeare. 

What  can  we  say  in  a  short  chapter  to  introduce  the  greatest 
name  in  the  history  of  dramatic  literature?  Three  hundred 
years  of  actors,  scholars,  poets  have  acclaimed  him  for  his 
poetry,  his  enormous  skill  in  dramaturgy,  his  untiring  imagi- 
nation, his  versatility,  his  emotional  qualities.  In  three  thousand 
years  of  dramatic  art  there  has  been  only  one  Shakespeare,  the 
son  of  an  obscure  glovemaker  in  a  little  rural  town  in  England. 

His  greatness  cannot  be  explained  by  ordinary  mortals.  We 
can  only  regard  his  art  with  the  awe  and  respect  that  we  accord 
to  other  phenomena  of  nature.  John  Dryden,  a  seventeenth 
century  English  poet  and  "adapter"  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  once 
said  in  a  prologue : 

"But  Shakespeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he." 

And  that  just  about  sums  it  up,  though  it  does  not  mean  that 
Shakespeare  is  beyond  us;  simply  that  we  cannot  pigeonhole 
him  and  his  art — and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  thousands  of 
books  that  have  been  written  about  him.  His  plays  are  a  part 
of  our  heritage.  If  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  them,  I 
hope  after  reading  the  plays  assigned  to  this  chapter  that  you 
will  want  to  read  more  of  them.  No  theatrical  experience  is 
greater  than  sharing  the  wonders  of  the  Renaissance  with  this 
magnificent  creator  of  life-on-the-stage. 

The  modern  Italian  playwright,  Luigi  Pirandello,  once  said 
that  it  is  an  extremely  ticklish  problem  to  decide  just  what  is 
real  and  what  is  not.  He  claimed  it  is  just  possible  that  the  dra- 
matic characters  created  by  the  great  poets  of  the  theatre  are 
more  real  than  actual  people.  He  asserted  that  reality  is  a  thing 
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of  the  mind,  and  that  an  ordinary  mortal  stands  for  many  things 
because  he  changes  from  day  to  day.  He  is  confusing  and  blurred 
as  an  individual,  and  as  a  reality,  whereas  a  dramatic  character 
is  fixed  for  all  times  as  the  symbol  of  the  human  peculiarity 
he  represents.  Thus  it  might  be  hard  to  say  just  what  the  man 
next  door  stands  for  in  the  scheme  of  life,  but  as  long  as  people 
read,  Macbeth  will  stand  for  ambition,  Othello  for  jealousy, 
lago  for  cunning  villainy,  Lear  for  the  disillusioned  father, 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  romantic  love. 

Shakespeare  earned  his  place  in  the  theatre  the  hard  way, 
as  an  actor  and  professional  playwright.  Contrary  to  other  arts, 
no  great  playwright  has  ever  been  "discovered"  after  his  death. 
He  is  popular  during  his  lifetime.  There  is  good  reason  for  this. 
The  most  important  function  of  dramatic  art  is  communica- 
tion. The  playwright  expresses  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  his  own  time.  He  cannot  practice  "art  for  art's 
sake,"  for  a  play  is  not  a  play  until  it  is  acted  on  the  stage.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  playwright  does  not  appeal  to  the  emotions  of 
the  people  of  his  own  time,  his  work  is  dead,  since  emotions  and 
the  means  of  evoking  them  do  not  change  from  century  to 
century.  Hence  the  Greek  playwrights  and  Shakespeare  are  still 
universally  understood  and  appreciated. 

1.  Shakespeare's  Times  and  Theatre 

The  Art  and  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,  by  Hazelton  Spencer 

The  Theatre,  by  Sheldon  Cheney,  Chapter  XII 

History  of  the  Theatre,  by  Freedley  and  Reeves,  Chapter  VIII 

Discuss  the  times  that  culminated  in  the  supreme  genius  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Discuss  what  little  is  known  about  the  poet  himself. 
Describe  the  Shakespearean  theatre  and  its  various  peculiarities. 
It  is  helpful  to  make  a  cardboard  model  or  a  drawing. 

2.    Shakespeare  the  Playwright 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapter  XIII 

Discuss  the  poetry  and  the  dramatic  technique  of  Shakespeare. 
His  various  periods  and  development  as  a  playwright.  He  did  not 
always  write  the  same  thing  the  same  way. 
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3.  Shakespeare's  Plays 

Romeo  and  Juliet 
Twelfth  Night 

Read  passages  of  these  plays  aloud  and  discuss  them  as  dramatic 
material.  Do  they  keep  your  interest?  Do  they  entertain  you?  Why? 

Discuss  Romeo  and  Juliet  both  as  a  lyric  love-poem  and  a  play.  Do 
you  care  what  happens  to  the  lovers?  Why? 

Do  you  recognize  Malvolio  as  someone  who  might  have  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock?  Is  Shakespeare  satirizing  him? 

This  play  contains  a  delightful  contrast  between  the  house  of  Olivia 
and  the  household  of  the  Duke.  Show  how  this  makes  for  a  fine  con- 
trast in  the  comic  material. 

What  parts  of  Twelfth  Night  do  you  like  best,  the  lyrical  or  the 
rowdy?  There  is  a  notable  lack  of  real  lyricism  in  our  modern  comedies. 
Why? 

Do  you  think  Olivia's  mourning  should  be  taken  seriously? 

Discuss  this  play  as  an  example  of  Shakespeare's  using  boys  for  his 
women's  parts.  His  comedies  are  full  of  girls  disguising  themselves  as 
boys.  Find  some  examples  and  discuss  them. 


CHAPTER  XI 


A  SUCCESSION  OF  SPLENDID  MEN 
(French  Classicism) 

'There  is  a  cropping-time  in  the  races  of  men, 
as  in  the  fruits  of  the  field;  and  sometimes, 
if  the  stock  be  good,  there  springs  up  for  a 
time  a  succession  of  splendid  men;  and  then 
comes  a  period  of  barrenness." — Aristotle,  Rhetoric. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.  Here  the  com- 
mon people  are  suppressed  and  poverty-stricken,  their  resources 
drained  to  pay  for  the  excesses  of  the  magnificent  court.  Below 
the  glittering  surface  of  the  times,  there  is  filth,  disease  and 
depravity,  but  in  the  court  theatres  flourishes  a  beautiful, 
though  very  artificial  drama. 

Much  if  its  success  can  be  ascribed  to  three  widely  different, 
and  yet  closely  connected,  reasons ;  Spain's  Golden  Age,  Richelieu, 
and  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet. 

Let  us  take  Madame  de  Rambouillet  first.  In  1617  Catherine 
de  Vivonne,  Marquise  de  Rambouillet,  moved  into  the  recently 
finished  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  in  Rue  Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre, 
and  during  the  next  couple  of  years  she  inaugurated  those  famous 
social  gatherings  which  were  to  extend  through  her  lifetime  into 
that  of  her  children  and  grandchildren,  and  which  were  to  exert 
such  a  powerful  influence  on  French  literary  life.  Every  week, 
on  Tuesday,  she  gathered  around  her  a  most  distinguished  com- 
pany of  men  of  letters,  men  of  wit,  and  men  of  the  world,  and  by 
encouraging  intercourse  among  them  she  made  literature  fashion- 
able and  good  taste  popular.  The  members  of  this  group  were 
intent  on  purifying  the  French  language  and  encouraging  its 
use  in  the  finest  kind  of  writing. 

The  second  important  factor  was  Spain's  Golden  Age,  when 
the  dashing  "cloak-and-dagger  drama,"  written  on  themes  of 
chivalry,  was  developed  to  a  fine  point.  The  Spanish  drama  was  a 
romantic  type  of  drama.  .  .  .more  swashbuckling  than  anything 
which  had  been  written  up  to  that  time.  It  appealed  highly  to 
Pierre  Corneille,  a  young  French  lawyer  living  in  Rouen.  He  de- 
cided to  write  such  a  play  himself,  using  a  Spanish  theme,  but  he 
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became  involved,  in  his  French  way,  with  the  voice  of  authority 
— in  this  case  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  result  was  that  Corneille's 
play,  The  Cid  became  a  strange  cross-breed  between  the  aban- 
doned freedom  of  the  Spanish,  baroque  drama,  and  the  rule-bound 
construction  of  plays  as  prescribed  by  Richelieu. 

The  eminent  Cardinal  entered  into  the  picture  by  virtue  of  the 
strength  of  French  authorities  over  French  citizens.  Richelieu 
was  both  prime  minister  and  Cardinal  at  the  time — a  man  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  those  days.  He  had  decided  that  he  was 
going  to  rule,  not  only  economically  and  politically,  but  cultural- 
ly as  well.  Consequently,  he  had  set  up  his  famous  (or  "in- 
famous") "Board  of  Five,"  a  committee  of  literary  experts  who 
ghost-wrote  for  the  Cardinal  and  also  served  as  a  board  of 
critics  and  judges,  passing  sentence  on  everything  that  was 
written  in  France,  including  plays.  Their  book  of  playwriting- 
laws  was  the  Renaissance  garbled  version  of  Aristotle's  tragic 
theory.  The  French  "classicists"  read  many  things  into  his  essays 
which  were  not  there  at  all,  and  under  the  thumb  of  Riche- 
lieu, said,  "If  we  are  going  to  write  classical  drama,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancient  Greek,  we  must  stick  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  them." 

This  produced  a  terribly  limited  kind  of  playwriting,  with 
all  the  action  taking  place  in  a  single  spot,  within  one  revolution 
of  the  sun,  and  centering  round  a  single  story.  There  was  no 
comic  relief  of  the  type  we  find  in  Shakespeare.  That  was  not 
considered  good  taste  in  French  tragedies. 

There  is  no  telling  to  what  heights  French  classic  tragedy 
might  have  soared,  if  the  playwrights  had  not  been  hemmed  in  by 
such  strict  rules.  Indeed,  it  is  a  miracle  that  the  French  theatre 
of  that  time  became  as  great  as  it  did.  This  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  individual  greatness  of  the  poets ;  much  glory  also  is  reflected 
on  the  times  through  the  work  of  Moliere,  who  used  the  unities 
with  such  dexterity  that  you  hardly  notice  them  at  all. 

One  play  in  which  they  are  conspicuous  is  The  Cid  by  Pierre 
Corneille,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  In  this 
play  Corneille  chose  a  Spanish  romantic  theme  and  tried  to 
squeeze  it  into  a  French  classical  frame.  The  result  conveys 
the  feeling  that  it  may  burst  its  seams  at  any  moment.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  one  of  the  finest  dramas  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  unities,  limiting  though  they  were,  tended  to  make  the  play- 
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wrights  construct  their  plays  tightly,  with  no  waste  of  words 
and  actions.  Two,  in  particular,  Racine  and  Moliere,  belong  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  with  the  really  great  literary  masters.  Ra- 
cine's Phaedra  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  moving  of  all 
tragedies  and  more  than  that,  a  beautiful  poem.  And  there  can 
be  no  question  that  Moliere,  the  realist  in  this  age  of  artificial 
art,  ranks  as  a  comic  genius  with  Aristophanes  and  Shake- 
speare. 

Why  was  the  classical  theatre  of  France  great?  Again,  na- 
tional greatness.  France  had  just  won  her  unity;  she  was  vic- 
torious in  her  wars ;  the  upper  class  was  prosperous  and  proud. 
In  the  cunning  hands  of  Louis  XIV,  "The  Sun-King,"  and  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  she  became  the  greatest  power  in  the  Europe 
of  her  time.  And  the  poets  were  singing  with  pride. 

1.  The  French  Classic  Theatre 

The  Theatre,  by  Sheldon  Cheney,  Chapter  XIV 

History  of  the  Theatre,  by  Freedley  and  Reeves,  Chapter  IX 

Describe  the  development  of  the  French  theatre  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

This  was  not  a  theatre  for  common  people — not  even  Moliere's 
theatre  was — but  strictly  for  the  nobility  and  the  wealthy  upper  middle 
class.  How  does  the  French  theatre  reflect  this  quality? 

2.  The  French  Classic  Playwrights 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapters  XV  and  XVI 

What  were  the  "unities,"  where  did  they  come  from  and  what  was 
their  importance  to  the  development  of  French  classical  drama?  What 
were  some  other  characteristics  of  that  remarkable  type  of  plays? 

Describe  the  lives  and  dissimilarities  of  Corneille,  Racine  and  Mo- 
liere. Discuss  their  relative  importance  as  playwrights. 

Moliere  could  be  discussed  separately,  with  an  adequate  description 
of  his  life  and  adventures. 

3.  The  French  Classic  Plays 

Poetic  Drama,  by  Alfred  Kreymborg:  Cinna,  by  Pierre  Corneille;  Athalia, 

by  Jean  Racine;  The  Misanthrope,  by  Moliere 
Chief  European  Dramatists,  by  Brander  Matthews:  The  Cid,  by  Pierre 
Corneille;  Phaedra,  by  Jean  Racine;  Tartuffe,  by  Moliere 

Compare  Corneille's  use  of  the  unities  in  The  Cid  and  Cinna. 
In  which  play  did  he  succeed  best  in  staying  within  the  classical 
limitations? 
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Do  you  think  the  swashbuckling  in  The  Cid  is  good  theatrical  enter- 
tainment?  Is  it  convincing? 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  drama  as  an  expression  of  life,  discuss 
the  tragedies,  keeping  in  mind  the  artificial  limitations  of  the  French 
drama.  Do  you  feel  that  the  plays  are  too  artificial  to  be  of  any  great 
importance  so  far  as  really  great  art  is  concerned? 

Be  sure  to  read  passages  from  Phaedra  aloud  to  your  meeting. 

Using  The  Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe  as  examples,  quoting  passages, 
discuss  the  comic  art  of  Moliere.  His  "comedy  of  character,"  daring 
and  startling  .  .  .  and  dangerous,  as  it  was  in  his  time.  Is  he  still  as 
devastating  as  ever?    Does  he  deal  with  universal  types? 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  DISCONTENT  OF  MAN 

(Before  the  French  Revolution) 

"And  from  the  discontent  of  man 
The  world's  best  progress  springs." 
— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Discontent. 

The  lives  of  playwrights  during  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  French  Revolution  were  extremely  precarious.  As 
thinking  men,  responsible  citizens,  they  keenly  felt  the  crying 
need  of  the  country,  the  oppression  of  the  French  people  by 
their  rulers.  They  knew  that  two  thirds  of  France  was  starving 
to  death  to  keep  the  other  third  in  luxury. 

The  playwrights  were  writing  for  a  theatre  that  still  be- 
longed to  the  upper  classes,  and  yet  they  could  not  entirely  keep 
their  thoughts  out  of  their  work.  Consequently  they  spent  long 
periods  of  time  in  jail,  in  exile,  or  waiting  to  have  their 
heads  chopped  off. 

One  of  these  men  was  Voltaire.  On  the  whole  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  sensationalist  with  a  mediocre  talent  for  writing, 
but  he  had  a  great  talent  for  getting  into  the  limelight.  He  was 
the  French  inventor  of  the  claque,  &  group  of  people  hired  to 
applaud  a  play  in  order  to  start  off  the  rest  of  the  audience  and 
thus  make  a  huge  popular  success  out  of  a  rather  poor  piece. 
I  said  "the  French  inventor/'  because  it  was  not  a  new  thing 
in  the  theatre.  The  Romans  had  first  used  it,  and  today  it  is  an 
accepted  convention  in  the  opera  houses  of  the  world. 

Voltaire  did  the  French  stage  a  great  service.  As  punish- 
ment for  one  of  the  times  when  he  had,  ostensibly,  libelled  the 
King,  he  was  banished  to  England.  When  he  returned  he  brought 
with  him  accounts  of  the  vital,  almost  realistic,  acting  on  the 
English  stage.  He  also  brought  several  translations  and  adapta- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  plays.  That  was  the  first  appearance  on 
the  continent  of  Shakespeare,  who  played  an  important  role  in 
the  new  kind  of  drama  that  was  beginning  to  find  its  way  onto 
the  stages  of  Europe.  Shakespeare  became  the  symbol  of  freedom 
in  the  drama,  a  freedom  yearned  for  in  the  theatre  as  well  as  in 
the  real  life  of  the  period. 
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All  of  Voltaire's  writings  reflect  a  time  of  great  restlessness. 
His  letters  and  essays  keep  lashing  out  at  the  authorities,  point- 
ing up  the  crying  needs  of  the  common  man,  political  and  eco- 
nomic. His  scathing  satire  hits  all  who  were  corrupt  

king,  noblemen,  judges,  the  clergy.  But  the  times  were  not  quite 
ripe. 

In  England  the  same  ferment  was  going  on,  though  on  a 
more  peaceful  basis.  After  the  return  of  Charles  II,  in  1660,  the 
English  theatre  took  on  a  decidedly  French  air,  for  Charles  and 
his  court  had  acquired  French  tastes  while  they  were  abroad, 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  Cromwell's  commonwealth.  The  plays 
which  they  encouraged  were  superficial,  witty,  often  obscene, 
pieces  called  "Comedies  of  Manners."  As  the  exploited  common 
people  began  to  stir,  however,  such  pieces  began  to  seem  less 
funny.  In  1731  a  play  appeared  by  George  Lillo,  called  The  Lon- 
don Merchant;  the  first  of  the  "domestic  dramas"  which  were 
eventually  to  turn  into  modern  drama.  The  theatre  will  always 
be  peculiarly  the  property  of  the  people.  When  it  stays  away  from 
them  to  become  highly  specialized,  sophisticated  entertainment,  as 
during  the  period  of  French  classicism,  it  commits  suicide  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Then  it  has  to  be  revived  by  asso- 
ciation with  everyday  people  and  everyday  life.  Thus  the  drama 
is  always  symptomatic  of  the  times.  When  the  common  people 
are  important  the  drama  is  alive  and  vital,  and  when  the  people 
are  merely  pawns  to  be  played  with  by  the  upper  classes,  this 
is  echoed  in  the  drama. 

1.  "The  Gateway  to  Hell" 

The  Theatre,  by  Sheldon  Cheney,  Chapters  XIII  and  XVII 

Read  passages  from  the  indictments  of  the  theatre  and  discuss  the 
fairness  of  these  attacks.  Can  that  sort  of  fanaticism  be  right  when 
attacking  an  art-form?  Try  to  untangle  fact  from  fancy  and  observe 
the  interesting  results. 

Describe  the  effect  of  these  attacks  on  the  English  theatre. 

2.  The  Pre-Revolutionary  Playwrights 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapters  XV  and  XVI 

What  was  beginning  to  happen  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  at 
that  time?  Did  it  find  expression  in  plays? 

Who  was  Denis  Diderot?  What  is  his  importance  in  this  study? 
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Discuss  the  careers  of  Voltaire  and  Beaumarchais  and  their  contact 
with  the  times.  What  kind  of  a  theatre  were  they  writing  for? 

3.  Plays  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Chief  European  Dramatists,  by  Brander  Matthews 

The  Barber  of  Seville,  by  Beaumarchais 

The  School  for  Scandal,  by  Richard  B.  Sheridan 

These  plays  are  widely  different,  yet  they  were  written  within  two 
years  of  each  other  and  are  expressions  of  the  same  time.  Do  they 
indicate  differences  in  attitude  between  the  English  and  the  French 
people? 

They  are  also,  in  some  ways,  alike.  How? 

Figaro  was  beloved  by  the  French  populace.  Why?  What  does  he 
stand  for? 
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Europe  in  Transition.  Phillips  Russell  &  C.  M.  Russell.  May  1935.  No.  4* 

Other  People's  Lives,  Fourth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  June  1935.  No.  5* 

The  Story  of  Books.  R.  B.  Downs.  July  1935.  No.  6  (Second  Printing  1947) 

VOLUME  II 

Adventures  with  Music  and  Musicians.  A.  D.  McCall.  October  1935.  No.  1 
Famous  Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  Revised  Edition.  C.  S.  Love. 
January  1936.  No.  2* 
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Adventures  in  Reading,  Eighth  Series.  M.  N.  Bond.  April  1936.  No.  3* 
Other  People's  Lives,  Fifth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  May  1936.  No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Ninth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1936.  No.  5 
Modern  Plays  and  Playwrights.  C.  M.  Russell.  July  1936.  No.  6 

VOLUME  III 

Adventures  Around  the  World.  Lucile  Kelling.  October  1936.  No.  1* 

The  Modern  Woman.  E.  C.  Baity.  January  1937.  No.  2* 

Later ary  Backgrounds  of  Present  Day  Germany.  A.  E.  Zucker  and  W.  P 

Friederich.  April  1937.  No.  3 
India  in  Revolution.  E.  E.  and  E.  E.  Ericson.  May  1937.  No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Tenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1937.  No.  5* 
The  Theatre  Today.  M.  G.  Holmes.  July  1937.  No.  6 

VOLUME  IV 

Other  People's  Lives,  Sixth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  October  1937.  No.  1 
American  Humor.  E.  C.  Downs  &  R.  B.  Downs.  January  1938.  No.  2 
Contemporary  Poetry.  Lucile  Kelling.  April  1938.  No.  3* 
Building  and  Furnishing  a  Home.  E.  C.  Baity.  May  1938.  No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Eleventh  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1938.  No.  5* 
Famous  Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  Third  Edition.  C.  S.  Love.  July 
1938.  No.  6 

VOLUME  V 

Political  Problems  in  Present-Day  Europe.  First  Series.  Werner  P.  Fried- 
erich. October  1938.  No.  1* 
Political  Problems  in  Present-Day  Europe.  Second  Series.  C.  B.  Robson, 

C.  H.  Pegg,  A.  B.  Dugan,  and  J.  L.  Godfrey.  January  1939.  No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Twelfth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1939.  No.  3* 
The  Modern  Woman's  Bookshelf.  E.  C.  Baity.  May  1939.  No.  4 
Adventures  Around  the  World,  Second  Series.  Lucile  Kelling.  June  1939. 

No.  5 

At  Home  with  the  Fine  Arts.  M.  G.  Holmes.  July  1939.  No.  6* 

VOLUME  VI 

The  New  Frontier.  W.  W.  Drake.  October  1939.  No.  1 

United  States  Mural;  a  Study  of  Regional  Novels.  Lucile  Kelling.  Janu- 
ary 1940.  No.  2 

Other  People's  Lives,  Seventh  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  April  1940.  No.  3* 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Thirteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  May  1940.  No.  4 
Adventures  with  Opera.  A.  D.  McCall.  June  1940.  No.  5 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  Georgian  England.  M.  N.  Bond.  July  1940.  No.  6 

VOLUME  VII 

The  United  States  in  the  World  Crisis.  E.  S.  &  J.  L.  Godfrey.  October  1940. 
No.  1 

The  Old  North  State.  A.  B.  Adams.  January  1941.  No.  2 
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The  Film  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Walter  Spearman.  April  1941. 
No.  3 

Religion  and  Contemporary  Life.  Dale  Spearman.  May  1941.  No.  4 
"Eyes  Souths  E.  S.  Godfrey  and  J.  L.  Godfrey.  June  1941.  No.  5 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  July  1941.  No.  6 

VOLUME  VIII 

The  Modern  Woman's  Unfinished  Business.  E.  C.  Baity.  October  1941. 
No.  1 

Understanding  the  News.  Walter  Spearman.  January  1942.  No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fifteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1942.  No.  3 
Other  People's  Lives,  Eighth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  May  1942.  No.  4 
Places  and  Peoples  of  the  Pacific.  D.  &  W.  Spearman.  June  1942.  No.  5* 
Blueprints  for  Tomorrow.  A.  B.  Adams.  July  1942.  No.  6* 

VOLUME  IX 

Some  Leaders  of  the  World  at  War.  E.  S.  &  J.  L.  Godfrey.  October  1942. 
No.  1 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Sixteenth  Series.  D.  &  W.  Spearman.  January 
1943.  No.  2 

The  Homemaker  Enlists.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1943.  No.  3 
The  Conflict  of  Political  Ideas.  L.  O.  Kattsoff.  May  1943.  No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Seventeenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1943.  No.  5 
Places  and  People  of  the  Mediterranean.  D.  &  W.  Spearman.  July  1943. 
No.  6 

VOLUME  X 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Eighteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  January  1944. 
No.  1 

Nature  Writers  in  United  States.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1944.  No.  2 
Music  in  America.  Adeline  McCall.  May  1944.  No.  3 
Other  People's  Lives,  Ninth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  June  1944.  No.  4 
Blueprints  for  Tomorrow,  Second  Series.  H.  H.  Robson,  July  1944.  No.  5 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Nineteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  October  1944. 
No.  6 

VOLUME  XI 

Contemporary  Poetry,  Second  Series.  Lucile  Kelling.  January  1945.  No.  1 

Gardens  of  the  South.  Elizabeth  Lawrence.  April  1945.  No.  2 

The  Pacific  World.  Walter  Spearman.  May  1945.  No.  3 

A  Journey  to  Mexico.  Agatha  B.  Adams.  June  1945.  No.  4 

The  Pattern  of  America.  Lucile  Kelling.  April  1946.  No.  5 

Women  and  the  Wide  World.  E.  Chesley  Baity.  May  1946.  No.  6 

VOLUME  XII 

America  Looks  Ahead.  Walter  Spearman.  June  1946.  No.  1 

Reading  for  Pleasure:  Adventures  in  Reading,  Twentieth  Series.  A.  B« 

Adams  and  H.  D.  Harrison.  July  1946.  No.  2 
Arts  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Part  I.  Emily  Bridgers.  October  1946.  No.  3 
Arts  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Part  II.  Emily  Bridgers.  January  1947.  No.  4 
Chinese  Caravan.  Harriet  H.  Robson.  April  1947.  No.  5 
Visiting  Among  Recent  Books:  Adventures  in  Reading,  Twenty-first  Series. 

Walter  Spearman.  May  1947.  No.  6 

VOLUME  XIII 

Other  Peoples  Lives,  Tenth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  October  1947.  No.  1 
Plays  and  the  Theatre,  by  Kai  Jurgensen.  January  1948.  No.  2 

Subscription  per  volume,  $2.00;  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  $1.00. 
Single  Copies,  50  cents;  in  North  Carolina,  25  cents. 

*  Out  of  print.    Available  for  lending  only. 
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Studies  in  the  History  of  N.  C.  1923.  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  Vol  III.  No.  3 
Present  Day  Literature.  1924.  C.  S.  Love.  Vol.  III.  No.  13 
Great  Composers,  1600-1900.  1925.  Paul  John  Weaver.  Vol.  IV.  No.  13 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  1926.  Russell  Potter.  Vol.  V.  No.  9 
Studies  in  Southern  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  1926.  Addison  Hibbard. 
Vol.  V.  No.  10 

Current  Books:  1925-11926.  Cornelia  Spencer  Love.  Vol.  V.  No.  14 
A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.  1926.  Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  3 

Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  American.  1926. 

L.  B.  Wright.  Vol.  VI.  No.  4 
Studies  in  Modern  Drama.  Revised  Edition.  1927.  Elizabeth  L.  Green. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  9 

Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  1927.  Addison  Hibbard. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  12 
Modern  French  Art.  1927.  Russell  Potter.  Vol.  VI.  No.  13 
Adventures  in  Reading.  1927.  Russell  Potter.  Vol.  VII.  No.  2 
Our  Heritage:  A  Study  Through  Literature  of  the  American  Tradition 

1927.  James  Holly  Hanford.  Vol.  VII.  No.  4 
The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Literature.  1928.  E.  L.  Green.  Vol. 

VII.  No.  14 

Contemporary  Southern  Literature.  1928.  Howard  Mumford  Jones.  Vol. 

VIII.  No.  3 

Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.  1928.  Addison  Hibbard.  Vol.  VIII.  No.  4 
Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation.  1929.  A.  B.  and 

N.  B.  Adams.  Vol.  VIII.  No.  9 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series.  1929.  Russell  Potter.  Vol.  VIII. 

No.  10 

A  Study  of  South  America.  1929.  W.  W.  Pierson  &  C.  S.  Love.  Vol.  VIII. 
No.  11 

A  Study  of  American  Art  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note.  1929.  M.  deB. 

Graves.  Vol.  IX.  No.  2 
A  Study  Course  in  American  One-Act  Plays.  Revised  Edition.  1929.  E.  T. 

Rockwell.  Vol.  IX.  No.  3 
Folklore.  1929.  Ralph  Steele  Boggs.  Vol.  IX.  No.  6 

The  French  Novel  in  English  Translation.  1930.  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Vol. 

IX.  No.  7 

Art  History.  Mary  deB.  Graves.  1930.  Vol.  IX.  No.  9 

The  South  in  Contemporary  Literature.  1930.  Addison  Hibbard.  Vol.  IX. 
No.  10 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Third  Series.  1930.  Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Rich- 
mond P.  Bond.  Vol.  X.  No.  1 
Other  People's  Lives,  Second  Series.  1930.  C.  S.  Love.  Vol.  X.  No.  6 
America  and  Her  Music.  1931.  Lamar  Stringfield.  Vol.  X.  No.  7 
Studies  in  Confederate  Leadership.  1931.  F.  M.  Green.  Vol.  X.  No.  8 
Books  of  Travel.  Revised  Edition.  1931.  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Vol.  X.  No.  10 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourth  Series.  1931.  Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Rich- 
mond P.  Bond.  Vol.  XI.  No.  1 
The  Far  East,  with  Special  Reference  to  China.  1931.  J.  A.  Robertson 
Vol.  VI.  No.  2 

Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  1931.  F.  M.  Green.  Vol.  XI.  No.  5 
Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.  1932.  F.  M.  Green.  Vol.  XI.  No.  8 
Modern  Russia.  1932.  E.  E.  and  E.  E.  Ericson.  Vol.  VII.  No.  1 


